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For Dwight's Journal of Music. 
To a Life Size Portrait of my Mother at 
the Harp. 
BY JOHN T. SARGENT. 


Shade of the Past! Vision of sunnier days, 

When Youth, and Hope, and Beauty, and the rays 

Of Joy were round thee, mother! Time severe 

Hath changed the features feebly imaged here ! 

Those locks are greyer now! That placid face 

Hath gathered wrinkles. Age has left its trace 

Of farrows on that brow. Those beaming eyes 

» Are dimmer than they were. The woe, the sighs 

Have chased that smile! That music moving hand 

Has writ full many a darkened hope in sand ! 

That hallowed Harp, too! How, in byzone days 

Its melodies rang out! What stirring lays 

Informed it once! What music used to thrill 

Along that stricken lyre! Alas! How still! 

In school boy days I heard its tones divine 

Filling our home like airs of Palestine ! 

And_ now that Harp, which then rang sweet and 
loud, 

In some dark corner wears a sable shroud ! 

And yet, why mourn I? What although no more 

Those sounds, melodious, move me as of yore ? 

What though the hand which waked them is with- 
held ? 

Memory still echoes every tone which swelled 

Upon my youthful ear.—Ah yes, I find 

It still hath music for the listening mind ! 

Symbol of sympathies ! to me it seems : 

For, when a joy elates me, there are gleams 

Of light electric, as of heavenly fire, 

Playing in flashes o’er the pictured wire! 

That Harp, with songs accordant, seems to ring: 

A mother’s love tone trembles o’er each string ! 

And, so, if sadness shrouds me,—if a surge 

Of sorrow sinks my soul, it sounds a dirge ! 

Mantled in clouds! with all its chords in rest, 

It sounds a requiem to my wounded breast. 

Yes! Then, Kolian like, it breathes a moan, 

And gently soothes me with an undertone ! 

Thus, ever thus, my soul attentive hears 

Those magic hints, like ‘‘music of the spheres.” 

At home, abroad, where e’er I roam or rest, 

That Harp tone sounds monitious to my breast. 

It seals my matin prayers, and seems to say 

“A mother’s blessing cheers thy livelong way.” 

And, as I muse, at evening’s twilight hour, 

Spirit of Sanctity! I feel thy power! 

Yes! daily, as my orisons arise, 

Thy music mingles with the sacrifice. 

Matins and Vespers, each, thy Harp attends ;— 

In benisons thy muse-like image bends 

To guard and guide me, while my inmost soul 

Glows by thine impulse, feels thy calm control. 

Be ever thus! And, when, in act or thought 

I go astray, be thy sweet influence sought. 

If error wounds me, let the healing sight 

Of thy dear presence win me to the right. 

Be that my recompense, my rest, reward, 

My mentor firm ;—my conscience and my guard! 

My Judgment framed! emblazoned! gleaming! all 

Which King Belshazzar saw upon the wall ! 

And, when I die, to me the bliss be given 

To hear that Harp amid the Hymns of Heaven ! 
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Three Evenings with Ferdinand Hiller. 
Translated from Die Gartenlaube, by AUBER 
ForeEstIER. 


Music is of all arts the most purely human, the most uni- 
versal.—Jg£aN PAu. 


In a large, cheerful saloon, amidst ivy entwin- 
ed statues of Bach and Handel, beneath the char- 
acteristic portrait heads of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Felix Mendelssohn and Schumann, opposite a 
luxuriant flower stand stood a Hiirtel Grand 
Piano. The candles had been taken away, even 
the great lamp over the table shed its light 
through a rose-tinted shade ; the little group of 
ladies and gentlemen gathered together listened 
all breathless to a little tone poem—Ferdinand 
Hiller was playing his “Zur Guitarre.” 

Without it was autumn, the wind tapped bois- 
terously upon the window, the rain beat upon 
the panes; within all were dreaming of a warm 
summer night beneath Italian skies. The roses 
bloomed, from the lofty balcony there leaned a 
lovely female form @ la Giulietta, the moonlight 
transfigured her flower face, and the elegant cav- 
alier ardently confessed to her his love “zur 
Guitarre.” It was a love such as is kindled only 
in the land where the citrons bloom, and these 
poor men of the North envied the happy ones, 
for orange blossoms are more fragrant than For- 
get-me-nots, whilst the Northern ladies sighed. 
Who could bring to them a serenade “zur Gui- 
tarre,” in the land of rain and storm, of catarrh 
and rheum, of spiteful, envious neighbors ? 


T have never heard this enchanting musical 
“Déclaration d’amour” played by any one but the 
composer, yet it seems to me it could never fail 
in its effect. As concerned our little circle of 
that evening we were all charmed, as one is 
charmed at sight of the first nosegay of Spring, 
or by the long-missed voice of a dear friend.” 
Hiller was constrained at once to repeat his 
song. He was then returning, laden with honor, 
wearied with all manner of festival suppers with 
“toasts” and laurel wreaths obbligato, from Bre- 
men, where his opera “Die Katakomben” had 
been represented for the first time with brilliant 
success; and now he was resting one evening in 
the house of a friend. Playing at resting that is, 
pleasantly chatting in a comfortable arm-chair, 
and for once making music not ex officio, but 
purely con amore. About three o'clock after 
midnight he must pursue his journey to Cologne ; 
first, however, he meant to steal a little sleep. 
Now then the time must not be allowed to fly too 
fast, and yet it had been so long since all had 
met together, and there was so much to ask and 
tell. Hiller himself was as fresh and delightful 
when he talked as when he played, and during 
the little supper he was sparklingly gay. It was 
one of those evenings such as rarely fall from 
Heaven, hours which leave the fragrance of vio- 
lets in the soul. Later we enjoyed a Beethoven 
Sonata from him, and then he played a few ex- 
pressive little things—“Bagatelles” he called 





them, of his own composition. In between these 
he lady of the. house sang Hiller’s “ Wallfahrt 
nach Kevelaer,” that beautiful tone illustration of 
Heine’s poem, as well as Mendelssbhn’s Suleika» 
songs of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, and finally 
the parting song : “Es ist bestimmt in Goltes Rath.” 
Midnight was long past, who would have be- 
lieved it! With all vivacity musical, literary and 
other themes were yet discussed, piquant sketch- 
es of Paris life were traced by Hiller, who open- 
ed the reliquary of his memory to bring to light 
many a sparkling jewel. Meanwhile the narra- 
tor’s eyes shone, and a merry smile played about 
his lips. All at once he sprang up and seated him- 
self once more at the piano. Softly the hands 
stole over the keys; at first it was as a far off 
dream, but gradually the thoughts became con- 
nected, and the remarkable guest phantasied up- 
on all the songs that had been sung tohim. The 
church bells rang to the procession : “Das ist zu 
Kéln an dem Rheine,” the mother of God softly 
entered and laid her hand on the sick heart, 
then the west wind was borne over on glitter- 
ing pinions. Suleika breathed, “Sag’ ihm, aber 
sag’s bescheiden;” like the voice of the nightingale 
arose Schumann’s “Spring Song ;” Schubert’s 
“Barcarole” passed lightly over; Riickert’s ex- 
quisite love song by Franz, “Er ist gekommen in 
Sturm und Regen” stormed in, and finally came 
the lovely melody, soft and deep as a parting 
look : 
“Wenn Menschen auseinander geh’n, 
So sagen sie : auf Wiederseh’n !” 
When Hiller arose there were tears in many 
a beautiful eye, and little hands were gratefully 
extended towards him. Suddenly this little 
scene of excitement was broken into by a man’s 
voice that half playfully, half seriously said : 
“There is no help for it, my honored “Herr Ca- 
pellmeister,” the parting is at hand, in seven min- 
utes the inexorable express train will start. It 
is past three o’clock !” This was the “jester” of 
the Play. ' 
Ferdinand Hiller is a child of Frankfort, the 
tenderly loved son of cultivated parents, born in 
the year of the great comet and fiery constella- 
tions, and ardent and fiery has he remained. Va- 
rious good geniuses have stood godfather to his 
youth: Goethe’s hand rested upon the boy’s 
head when he came to Weimar to take piano 
lessons of Hummel; Beethoven’s dying eyes look- 
ed significantly upon him when the youth accom- 
panied his celebrated teacher to Vienna, and 
stood with him beside the couch of suffering of 
the dying Titan. The profoundly learned founder 
of the Ciicilia Society in Frankfort on the Maine, 
Schelbele, called Hiller his darling, and Aloys 
Schmitt prophesied for him a brilliant career. 
The grave, reserved Cherubini was thawed by 
this lovely artist nature, and the entire intellec- 
tual and musical aristocracy of Paris interested 
itself in the boy of scarcely seventeen, when his 
mother, to introduce him to this rich world, threw 
open a saloon in which often the most heteroge- 
neous and attractive elements might be found to- 
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gether. What ascene for a painter, this union 
of grand heads and forms ! 

It is a winter evening. The fire burns upon 
the hearth. Without splendid equipages roll 
past, and by the light of the lanterns may be seen 
little rose-adorned heads, sparkling diamonds, 
fluttering garments at the windows within. Paris 
dances to day in the Tuileries, in the Theatre, 
in the Closerie de Lilas, in the Jardin d’hiver and 
who knows where beside. The great music 
room of the Hiller house is pleasantly warmed 
and lighted; there is dancing there, too, yet the 
dancers are only ten fingers, the fingers of Cho- 
pin. In a marble vase upon the table there are 
violets, the pure favorite flowers of a pure em- 
press, shedding their fragrance around. An 
Erard Grand Piano stands in the middle of the 
room, in front of it sits the young, dreamy Cho- 
pin. He seems scarcely to touch the keys; as 
from the far-off distance floats a passionate, yet 
wailing dance melody, drawing nearer and even 
nearer, it grows Jouder as it approaches; he is 
playing his wondrous Mazurkas and fantastic 
Waltzes. Hiller himself, with his artist brow and 
twinkling eyes, stands beside the player, not los- 
ing the breath of atone. Near the hearth, be- 
side the cheerfully blazing fire, sits the venerable 
Cherubini, with absent mien, and yet listening in 
spite of himself to the magic sounds; it disturbs 
and yet fascinates him,—the concluding chorus 
of his Requiem is forming in hismind. Near him 
lounges Adolph Nourrit, the noblest ‘*Pylades” 
to Gluck’s “Orestes,” who ever trod the stage. 
When he sang the celebrated Aria: 

“Nur einen Wunsch, nur ein Verlangen,” 
the ladies were not the only ones who were ‘af- 
fected to tears. His voice was of a wonderful 
sweetness, and yet powerful, and his style, if less 
dramatic than elegiac, was nevertheless always 
noble and feeling. 

On the other side of the fire-place the violin- 
ists Lafont and Bailliot had taken their places. 
Behind them arose the characteristic profile of 
the young Berlioz ; a world of thoughts lie buried 
beneath his beautiful brow with its framework of 
dark hair. Inthe window alcove stands Ary 
Scheffer, the genial Painter, surveying the group 
with earnest eye. There is somewhat in his no- 
ble head that recalls the painter's celebrated pic- 


, ture, “St. Augustin with his mother, Monica.” 


Not far from him in the darkest corner sits a pale 
man, in an attitude of almost hopeless depression, 
the cheek resting upon the slender hand, the 
eyes, with their far-off expression, plainly be- 
speaking the soul within. ~About the mouth 
there hovers an ineffaceable impress of pain, the 
expression of an endless “Heimweh,” which ren- 
ders the rare smile inexpressibly touching. The 
brow is of a lofty beauty, clear and light. It is 
the author of letters from Paris, of intellectual 
critiques, and enthusiastic reminiscences of Jean 
Paul: Ludwig Borne. Music is his female 
friend ; of it he has said: “Music is prayer; 
whether given by the babe in lisping numbers, 
whether held by the rude child of Nature in rude 
form, whether by cultivated beings in passionate, 
soul-stirring words,— Heaven harkens to it with 
like satisfaction, and gives back as comfort to 
each the echo of his own feelings.” 

Chopin's playing was a wonder balsam for the 
soul of Borne. These ardent and melancholy 
spirits could not but understand and love one an- 
other. 


Beside a table filled with exotic plants, from 
amidst whose luxuriance the statue of a Poly- 
hymnia peeped forth, sat the chosen darling of 
the Graces and Muses, the poet of the “Book of 
Songs,” Heinrich Heine. As his rival in the fa- 
vor of the ladies appears the amiable, jocular com- 
poser of the “Barbiere di Sevilla,” Rossini. Not- 
withstanding his weight,the rather corpulent gen- 
tleman was always “Figaro-ci, Figaro-la.”. Then 
the delicately moulded head of Heine was yet un- 
touched by the devastating ravages of illness that 
later so cruelly destroyed all his beauty that the 
equalizing hand of death alone had power to 
smooth the distorted features. ‘The blue eyes yet 
shone like stars, and the lips whispered the most 
bewitching absurdities, until a beautiful hand was 
laid upon his mouth. This time it was the lily 
fingers of the renowned and fascinating Delphine 
Gay, who in Paris was scarcely less celebrated as 
woman than as authoress. Heinrich Heine kiss- 
ed,the little hand at once meekly and passionate- 
ly, for it had brushed by his lips softly as a rose 
leaf just as Chopin’s playing began. Now he had 
long forgotten the wanton sport. A deep mel- 
ancholy was graven upon his brow, the head was 
sunken upon the breast, the long lashes almost 
touched the cheeks, many a beautiful eye at this 
moment rested upon the attractive profile. Per- 
chance he dreamed poems to the phantastic mel- 
odies of Chopin. And over yondey, that young 
creature, that fairy-like being with the great 
Southern eyes and the waves of dark hair—that 
woman with the smile of a child and the move- 
ments of the Graces, with whom Maestro Rossi- 
ni had just been whispering? Who else than 
Marie Malibran, the great singer, the genial, 
warm-hearted woman, the idol of Paris! The 
Countess Merlin, her friend and protectress, 
had introduced her into the little German sa- 
loon. Also many other celebrated and uncele- 
brated pupils of Garcia were there, Mesdames 
Lalande and Favart, and various flower-faces 
who had only to appear to excite the warmest 
admiration. 

At one time, had not yon look from the’eyes of 
Beethoven made strong and firm the musician in 
Ferdinand Hiller, he would have turned rene- 
» gade-and gone over to Literature. Hiller him- 
self confesses in one of his letters how mightily 
he was influenced by the intercourse of the most 
significant and diverse minds of the time. 

“The intercourse with so many distinguished 
men,” he writes, “was in the highest degree ex- 
citing ; but the whole life of Paris, as well as pol- 
itics, into which I entered with passionate inter- 
est, and the entire whirlpool of the undulating 
life brought me, so to speak, out of myself, and 
materially interfered with the development of my 
musical talents. More than once in moments of 
excitement I was tempted to hang the whole 
music upon a nail, and rush into one or another 
of the careers that seemed then so attractive.” 

Whoever is acquainted with Hiller’s letters, 
and the truly German depth of thought combined 
with French lightness of style of his ““Feuilleton” 
articles, must feel no less love for the writer, Hil- 
ler, than for the musician and composer; and 
whoever has heard him converse upon some in- 
spiring theme, must wonder at him as a speaker. 

Ferdinand Hiller composed when very young 
—as early as his tenth year—and always with 
the greatest ease ; and it is an evidence of how 





deep the sunbeam of Goethe’s friendliness had 





penetrated into his young heart that he chose as 
text to his first song, “Rastlose Liebe.” With his 
seventeenth year he entered Paris as teacher in 
the “Institution royale de musique classique et re- 
ligieuse,” enjoying at the same time tuition in 
Harmony himself, and playing the organ in the 
church of the Sorbonne, when the scholars 
sang Mass there. Several concerts which he 
gave in the Conservatoire brought him abundant 
fame and honor. The elegant and artistic pub- 
lic that assembled upon such occasions became 
thus acquainted with Hiller’s compositions, Sym- 
phonies and Piano pieces. French and German 
journals contained descriptions of the enthusiastic 
receptions the young German met with. 

Many charming morceaur date at this period : 
Trios, Quartets, Songs, the alluring “Danse des 
fantémes,” and the first reveries. A short sojourn 
in Frankfort on the Maine followed the intoxicat- 
ing Parisian life.then a “dolce far niente”on Lake . 
Como, whither the faithful mother accompanied 
her son (his father he had lost during his resi- 
dence in Paris), and there arose his Oratorio 
“The Destruvtion of Jerusalem;” then a winter in 
Milan, and then—a Spring time of love. 

Many years ago there appeared at one of the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipsic, a beautiful wo- 
man with dark hair, eyes like coals of fire, and a 
profile such as we often see upon cameos, but 
seldom in life; she sang the “Tarantella” from 
Rossini’s “‘Soirées musicales” with brilliant voice 
and spirited execution : this was Mme. Antolka 
Hiller. At the same concert Hiller played one 
of his charming “FReveries.” An amiable lady 
said to him afterwards, playfully : “Ah, now we 
know at last of whom you have always been 
dreaming so sweetly and mysteriously !” 

Nothing could be more delightful than to hear 
Mme. Hiller sing the Soprano part of one of 
those original, fresh Quintets for Soprano and 
male voices, which Hiller composed in Rome in 
the early part of his wedded happiness. The 
idea of letting a female voice float in all its clear- 
ness above a Quartet of male voices, is so be- 
witching in its effect that one feels transported to 
a land of Spring, where high above all that 
creeps and flies, sings and buzzes around us, the 
fluttering lark soars aloft to the blue sky. 

Hiller led the Leipsic subscription concerts at 
the time when Mendelssohn, with whom he was 
united by the closest ties of friendship, changed 
his residence from Leipsic to Berlin ; but he soon 
emigrated to Dresden, in view of there establish- 
ing and directing a series of concerts. He had 
meanwhile composed Operas, divers Quartets of 
stringed instruments, Sonatas, Capriccios, Etudes, 
his beautiful Impromptus, as well as many songs. 
His “Destruction of Jerusalem” went out from 
Dresden over the whole world, and met every- 
where with the warmest applause. 

In the year 1850 Hiller accepted the honora- 
ble position of city Capellmeister and Director of 
the Conservatoire at Cologne, and there he has 
labored ever since, with the intermission of one 
winter, when he directed the Italian Opera in 
Paris. His creative Phantasie brings forth 
ever new blossoms, amongst which may be reck- 
oned as one of the most delightful his “Operetta 
without words” for Piano with four hands. His 
opera “Die Katakomben” had its origin about this 
time, and his Symphony with the motto: “Es 
muss doch Frithling werden !” with its sister piece 
the joyous “Jm Freien.” Several large and 
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small pieces of vocal music appeared now for solo 
and orchestra, the Oratorio “Die Griindung 
Roms” amongst others. Notwithstanding all, 
Hiller still found time to write the most exquis- 
ite esthetic critiques, and many beautiful testi- 
monies to the memory of departed great friends. 
‘Living friends also, celebrated and uncelebrated, 
alike find him always ready for merry or serious 
talk, and not only male friends, but also the, as 
is universally admitted, far more talkative female 
friends. Amiable, open-hearted, cheerful and 
self-sacrificing, he is ready at any moment to aid, 
by word or deed, all who apply to him personally 
or by letter for assistance. His house is now, as 
ever, the hospitable asylum of artists from far and 
near. At this moment—Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 4,—he stands at the conductor’s desk in 
the Giirzenich Hall in Cologne, baton in hand ; it 
is his Oratorio “Saul” that he is representing for 
a second time to a crowded public. 

And what a choice public it is that is listening 
to the splendid choruses, with the imposing in- 
strumentation! How cheerful is the face of the 
great critic, Protessor Bischoff, in the vicinity of 
the Orchestra! What 'a confusion of beautiful 
and less beautiful women, of civilian’s dress and 
uniform, of youth and age! And then the fe- 
male.singers in white, the male in black! The 
orchestra, that numbers amongst its members 
many brilliant names, looks with fixed attention 
upon its lord and master, the chorus hangs upon 
his looks and the movements of his hand. With 
what evident delight do they all play and sing 
under his firm guidance ! 

Hiller stands very high as a conductor, and at 
the late Diisseldorf Festival gave ample evidence 
of his power. The little round man with the 
noble head becomes one of the great of the earth 
when he stands amidst the Orchestra. The peo- 
ple of the Rhine are proud of their Hiller, par- 
ticularly, however, the citizens of Cologne, as the 
very soul of their Giirzenich concerts. 





Reminiscences of the Abbate Baini. 
BY FERDINAND HILLER.* 


Wher, shortly after the commencement of the 
fifth decade of the present century, I had repeat- 
edly attended Divine Service in the Sixtine 
Chapel at Rome, it was clear to me that most of 
the music of the old Romish school performed 
there was—not clear to me. As was the case 
with the majority of my German brothers in art, 
educated in the works of Bach, Handel, and their 
great successors, my relations to the old Italians 
were rather distang and superficial, though I had 
often played through, besides having now and 
then heard played, the better known, and, if I 
may so express myself, the more popular of their 
compositions. The pure and elevated nature of 
their strains impressed as much as their strange- 
ness attracted me, and I determined to do all that 
lay in my power to penetrate the profoundest 
mysteries of their combinations. My first step 
was to pay a visit to the Abbate Baini. 

Baini was well known as one of the leading 
investigators in the field of musical history. Start- 
ing, in his great work on Palestrina, from the 
wish to place in their true light the eternal ser- 
vices, rendered by this, his favorite, composer to 
the cause of art, he sage wae unexpected infor- 
mation concerning the changes in sacred music 
before Palestrina ; concerning the musical doings 
at the Council of- Trent, and concerning Pales- 
trina’s life and efforts. The free use of the col- 
lections and archives of the Vatican had placed 
within his reach materials inaccessible to every 
one else, and he possessed the talent of turning 
them to account with as much erudition as acute- 


* Translated fcr the London Musical World. 





ness. A large portion of his life, and the most 
considerable part of his income, were devoted to 
the task of editing all Palestrina’s works in score. 
It is scarcely possible to form an idea of the rest- 
less investigation, the persevering labor, the pas- 
sionate self-abnegation required. A great num- 
ber of the immortal compositions of the extraor- 
dinary master were scattered to the four quar- 
ters of the globe, and to recover asingle missing 
sheet frequently demanded whole years of search, 
and—comparatively speaking—heavy pecuniary 
sacrifices. Baini had been a singer from his 
youth, and for many years director of the Papal 
Chapel. This post had been conferred on him 
as an especial mark of distinction, it being the 
general rule for the Papal singers to take it by 
turns to direct the music at Divine Service. The 
reader will easily understand that such a man 
struck me as being the one from whom I could 
best hope to obtain satisfactory and useful infor- 
mation,-as well as assistance in carrying out my 
artistic desires—and such was the case. Baini 
received me most kindly, and promised to do all 
he could. His suggestion that the best course I 
could adopt to penetrate into Palestrina’s style 
would be to practice it myself, appeared to me 
perfectly just. Two evenings a week were fixed 
on, when he said I should always find him —— 
to look over my work—and for a whole winter 
enjoyed the instructive society of this excellent 
man. 

I cannot, of course, here dwell upon the spe- 
cifically musical investigations which formed the 
principal staple of our conversations ; indeed— 
though I am half ashamed to confess it—those in- 
vestigations are not what I recollect most vivid- 
ly. It is chiefly of the grand simplicity, the self- 
sacrificing pains, the calm kindness, of this unu- 
sual man that there remains in my mind a pic- 
ture, deriving a peculiar coloring from the origi- 
nality of very many views which he propounded 
with akind of naive humor, and of which I 
should like to give a sketch. Perhaps many of 
my readers will gladly transport themselves with 
me for a few moments from the restless bustle of 
every-day life to the quiet chamber in which was 
passed an existence that, with all its unostenta- 
tious simplicity, wanted neither the power to do 
nor to bear. The highest excellence, after all, 
which it is granted man to attain is to have been, 
in one’s own way, a perfect man. 

Baini was, at the time to which I refer, sixty 
years old and of tall stature; though -he bowed 
his head slightly, his bearing was full of vigor. 
His serious and rather strongly marked features 
had something energetic, nay, here and there, 
hard about them, but by a glance, and a smile, 
not perhaps exactly agreeable, could assume a 
particularly mild and kindly expression. Baini 
was not handsome, though he may in his youth 
have been a fine man. It was probably the still 
surviving recollection of this that caused him, on 
seeing an admirable drawing which my friend, 
the artist Rudolph Lehmann, had made of him, 
to exclaim: “O! O! how ugly!” His health 
was greatly undermined by the wearing labor to 
which he constantly devoted himself. A life 
which, as he himself expressed it, “he had spent 
between his writing table (¢avolino), and the con- 
fessional” could not possibly be attended by sat- 
isfactory results. His digestive powers were im- 
Eee and it required many, many hours for 

im toget over the effects of the very spare meal 
he took once every day. I often found him suf- 
fering from the most violent spasms in the 
stomach ; at such times, he would make a slight 
sign with his hand, and I waited, with painful 
sympathy, in an adjoining room, till the: crisis 
was over. This was scarcely the case, however, 
ere he began the conversation in the most friend- 
ly manner, calm and cheerful, laying aside, so to 
speak, the pain he had been suffering for hours, 
as though it were a book, the perusal of which 
had been interrupted. Frequently, also, I found 
him engaged in the prayers which were a duty 
for him of an evening. In this case, too, he 
would point to a chair and a score that he had 
got ready for me, and quietly continue his pious 
occupation. The following may serve as a proof 
of his really affectionate kindness. While he 





was looking, with conscientious earnestness, 
through my attempts, I was transcribing com 
sitions by Palestrina, in order not to be doing 
nothing. The next time I returned, I would find, 
in Baini’s hand, the words, which I had not had 
time in the evening to write myself, traced un- 
der the music. I hardly dared to thank him for 
taking this trouble, and felt quite touched to 
think he had done so. 

After he had subjected my exercise to the 
strictest criticism, Baini used to begin chatting 
with us. In this, as in many other instances, I 
have to regret deeply not taking notes, for a very 
great deal of what he told me really ssed 
historical interest. The reader will easily under- 
stand this when he reflects that Baini had spent 


all his life in Rome, and that the year of his birth 


was the year 1775. He had served a whole se- 
ries of Popes; had been brought in close contact 
with them; and struck me as having taken as 
unprejudiced a view of the affairs of this world 
as was conceivable in so firmly believing, and, in 
many respects, so zealous, a priest. Of course, 
he sometimes made assertions which, for people 
like us, sounded gfrange, not so much in them- 
selves, as from their context. 

Thus he told me, one day, the life of the then 
Pope, Gregory XVI., and I cannot deny that he 
told it in a somewhat irreverential manner. The 
minute details have escaped my memory, but 
there is one thing I know, and that is: that the 
Abbate attributed to very mundane chances the 
adoption by the future Prince of the Church of 
his sacred career. Gregory, he said, entered a 
monastery in which he mounted very rapidly 
from step to step, chiefly because the ‘brothers 
had run away for fear of the French. The Ab- 
bate continued his narrative in the same strain, 
till, in perfect simplicity, I asked, “How did he 
become Pope?” “That was the business of the 
Holy Ghost,” wasthe answer. I suppose I looked 
rather astonished, for, after a moment’s silence 
on both sides, Baini continued, very seriously : 
“How do you think that the election of Pope can 
take place except through the Holy Ghost ? Just 
reflect. There are a number of men seated to- 
gether, not one of whom wishes the other to ob- 
tain so elevated a position, and yet the decision 
has to be unanimous! The Holy Ghost alone 
can effect such a result.”—On the days of grand 
festivities, a military band is placed in the front 
gallery of St. Peters, where it plays as the pro- 
cession passes along. I had attended the cere- 
mony in the morning, and had gone away rather 
indignant, for, after an introduction in which the 
strains of brass instruments, suddenly bursting 
forth, had produced a very elevating impression, 
there came an operatic motive, which was very 
frivolous at such a moment aud in such a place. 
On my mentioning this to Baini, he replied: “I 
am always preaching the same thing to them. 
When we are by ourselves, we know each other 
(ciconosciamo !). But, above all, the strangers ! 
what can they say to it!” How much more neat 
and graceful such observations sounded in Italian 
than they do in my homely German translation, 
I am painfully aware, as I write them down. 

Baini cherished a very grateful recollection of 
King Friedrich Wilhelm I'V., whose acquaintance 
he had made when his Majesty was Crown-Prince, 
and of our celebrated Bunsen—both had display- 
ed great interest and appreciation of music, 
which Baini regarded as higher than aught else 
besides. He had frequently conducted perform- 
ances of his vocal choir in the Prince’s presence. 
The evenings on which these performances were 
held belonged to the exceedingly small number 
of those which Baini had ever spent away from 
home, save when his duties summoned him to 
church or chapel. He was fond of referring to 
the cleverness and amiable disposition of the two 
men, and it was evidently his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Bunsen which hail led him to adopt a 
feeling of great tolerance towards Protestantism. 
“There is something, however, I do not under- 
stand,” he said, ore evening. ‘Protestants are 
good Christians; they reverence the Redeemer 
as we do—how can they be so indifferent towards 
the Blessed Virgin? After all, she is the moth- 
er of God! That is what I cannot comprehend.” 








_—_—_—--—. 
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Notwithstanding the extraordinary and ener- 

getic perseverance with which Baini had devoted 
himself to his historico-musical labors, he took 
great interest in many things most foreign to 
them. On one occasion I opened a book he had 
just been reading. It was a history of the Thea- 
tre at Valenciennes. “Do you busy yourself 
with the stage also?” I exclaimed, somewhat sur- 
wrised. “I have certainly one of the largest col- 
Loden of works in existence relating to it,” he 
replied, “and I have read them all. The thea- 
tre interests me in the highest degree.” ‘Do 
you ever go to the theatre?” I enquired, still 
more astonished. “I never set foot in one” was 
his answer. During my stay in Rome I directed 
asmall German vocal association, composed ex- 
clusively of German artists, painters, sculptors, 
and architects. We resolved to give a concert 
for the Cathedral at Cologne, which was then re- 
garded as the symbol of German unity (I had no 
idea it would ever be so near me). With his 
friendly good nature, Baini said I ought rather to 
give the concert for the church of St. Paul at 
Rome, then in course of re-building, as such an 
act would gain me many friends in that capital. 
In reply to proposals of this kind, I brought a 
“Miserere” by Donizetti, which the latter had 
formerly dedicated to the Pope, and which had 
had been sent to Baini, for him to look through. 
It was written in the most modern style, with an 
orchestral accompaniment, and was not of the 
slightest use for the Papal Chapel. “Do you look 
it through again,” he said, banding me the rose- 
colored score; “I do not understand such music, 
but it does not strike me as anything great.” I 
beg pardon of the amiable master, Donizetti, but 
it was an extremely insipid production. “Why 
do you not dedicate something to the Pope?” 
said Baini tome. “Do so; at the worst you will 
receive a large heap of beautiful, and quite new 
gold pieces, which you can take with you to 
Germany.” He did not know that nothing is 
ever carried home from a visit to Italy except 
golden reminiscences. 

The interior of Baini’s abode was remarkable 
for a simplicity and absence of ornament border- 
ing on poverty—the large rooms alone, where his 
valuable library was placed, showed that a man 
occupying a prominent position lived there. The 
housekeeping was conducted by an elderly sister, 
who sometimes opened the door for me, and then 
disappeared like a shadow. During the winter, 
though the days were extremely cold, there was 
never anything in the shape of a fire, but always 
standing on the table was a tolerably large bra- 
zier, at which the old gentleman used to warm 
his hands. Baini had never travelled; the only 
time he had been absent from Rome was, I think, 
on the occasion of his making a trip to Bologna. 
The reader will, perhaps, be able to form some 
notion of the energy and endurance Baini dis- 

layed in the discharge of his duties, when I in- 
ion him that during the time of the French oc- 
cupation, when the people sought, in preference 
to any others, those priests who had not paid 
homage to the foreigners, Baini frequently sat in 
the confessional eighteen hours a day. All his 
books and music, including the invaluable collec- 
tion of Palestrina’s works, scored by him, he be- 
queathed tv the Minerva Monastery at Rome, 
where they will, at any rate, be well taken care 
of—perhaps, too well. ; 

Baini composed in a variety of styles, though 
his compositions are not numerous. A ‘“Miser- 
ere” of his is played alternately with those of 
Allegri and Bach, [?] during Passion-week,in the 
Sixtine Chapel. It is an effective piece, but it 
proves how impossible it is for any one to step 
entirely out of his own time. Although Baini 
lived almost exclusively in the world of old sa- 
cred music, having read but little modern music, 
and, perhaps, never having heard any performed, 
it I except that which, so to speak, is wafted to 
us through the atmosphere, the above “Miserere,” 
which, as far as style goes, is written in the strict- 
est spirit, contains a number of passages reveal- 
ing the nineteenth century even to a person who 
is not a musician. Baini never referred, howev- 
er, to his own compositions, and the distinguished 
place assigned to his “Miserere,” was the result 





of the profound impression produced by it, at a 
rehearsal, in the Sixtine choir. Towards my at- 
tempts.in Palestrina’s style the worthy man ex- 
hibited the most inexorable severity and it was 
not till about the end of the winter that I succeed- 
ed in writing a piece with which he was perfect- 
ly contented—I have preserved it as a memento 
of the pleasant days spent in Rome. After my 
return to Germany, I sent Baini a copy of the 
score of my Zerstérung Jerusalems, and subse- 
quently the scores of Mozart's Requiem and Mass 
in C minor, as well as of Beethoven’s Mass in C 
major. I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
printing the letters I received from him, on the 
occasion, and I give them in the original text. 
On every account is it impossible for me to trans- 
late them. By publishing the first. letter I may 
appear desirous of sounding my own praises—but 
I take the step with the consciousness that all I 
want is by his kind words, too flattering though 
they are for me, to complete the too imperfect 
picture of one I so respect. Here they are: 


“Pregiatissimo Signore ed amico, finalmente per 
mezzo del Sr. . . . Pittore e Ritrattista ho saputo la 
di lei dimora in cotesta sua patria, onde mi reco a 
dovere di diriggerle questa mia non solo per ringra- 
ziarla del graditissimo dono che mi favori nella Par- 
titura del suo Oratorio, La Distruzione di Gerusa- 
lemme, ma eziando per rallegrarmene seco lei aven- 
dovi ammirato i bellissimi Cori magistrali e degni 
tanto dalle di Lei artistiche cognizioni, quanto del 
moltissimo genio che vidomina per ogni dove. Jo 
la prego in nome della buona musica di non lasciare 
oziosi i talenti de’ quali I’ha abbondantemente fornito 
la generosa man del Creatore, ma facendoli fruttare 
al fine nobile in reso da Dio, sottenere col suo 
esempio e con la sua opera il cadente buon gusto e 
la quasi perduta filosofia musicale. ‘Tanto oso 
sperare dall’ amore, che, quando ho avuto il bene di 
avvicinarla, ho costantemente in lei riconosciuto per 
ogni maniera di veritd. 

“La supplico, ete.” 


After ths introduction, the second letter runs 
thus : , 


“Beniamo allo splendidu dono, che mi ha con tan- 
ta generosita favorito, onde farm1 ammirare le bel- 
lezze musicali della Germania sagra. Il Sig. Mar- 
stalla (Marstaller) Console di Prussia non era ancor 
giunto in Romae fu prevenuto dalle di Lei pregia- 
tissima di partecipazione : circa la meta di Ottobre @ 
poi venuto e per mezzo d’un impiegato dell’ Ambas- 
cia Austriaca di mia conoscenza mi ha _ recapitato il 
di Lei regalo, cioé la Partitura del famoso Requiem 
di Mozart, la bellissima Messa in C molle dello stesso 
Autore e la Messa del capriccioso Beethoven piena 
di accenzioni pindariche felicemente condotte. La 
lingrazio sommamente e la mia collezione anda 
quind) in poi superba per il dono e per la memoria 
del donatore. La prego, ete. 

Giuserre BAtn1.” 


This worthy man died in the year 1844. His 
death was not merely a heavy loss for the Sixtine 
Chapel ; it was an irreparable one. His works 
and his name will live forever in the history of 
music. 





A Rehearsal with Amateur Vocalists.* 


Musical Conductors, in the service of reigning 
princes, Conductors whose subordinates are paid, and 
consequently can be punished, by a deduction from 
their salary, for any act of neglect, have no notion of 
the endless difficulties which the conductors of ama- 
teur associations have to go through before they can 
get up a performance ; the audience, too, enjoy such 
a performance, and indulge in unrestricted criticisms 
on it, because they know nothing of the drops of 
sweat, produced by downright agony, frequently 
clinging to some particular number ; in a quarter of 
an hour much has passed away forever that has been 
rehearsed, for months, with sighs and fears; the 
hours spent at rehearsal are a source of constant vex- 
ation to the Conductor; while even every military 
bandmaster has generally all his performers togeth- 
er, some of the executants, and those, as a rule, the 
most necessary, are always missing in amateur as- 
sociations ; while the former can confidently rely on 
perfect silence, attention, and obedience, the order of 
the day with amateurs is gossiping, inattention, and 
want of punctuality ; yet while the bandmaster can 
severely censure the slightest fault, the conductor of 
an amateur society must only refer to the grossest 
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neglect with considerable mildness, and cordial Lon- 
hommie, if he would not “disgust” the members and 
lose their attendance altogether, etc. But enough of 
this ; an example shall show what we mean. We 
will suppose that a mixed Solo-Quartet has to be re- 
hearsed. After mature deliberation with the other 
persons concerned, the Conductor has fixed on a 
Sunday afternoon for the purpose, and given the two 
ladies their parts to take home—the gentlemen have 
intimated they do not require theirs. He waits at 
the appointed hour in the room where the rehearsal 
is tobe held. There is a knock at the door; the 
Basso enters hastily, holding in his hand a letter from 
a friend who has invited him to come that very same 
day, to a christening festivity in X. “The coach 
does not start for an hour,” he observes, ‘and by 
that time we shall have long since finished.” True, if 
the others, also, had come. However, the bass part 
may be taken provisionally by itself. Meanwhile 
the Contralto makes her appearance, a somewhat 
aged spinster, in whose dress black and grey are the 
prevailing colors, her demeanor being marked by a 
certain dignified slowness of almost pietistic haut 
gout. “Ah, where can Mile. N., our soprano, be ?” 
she asks, ina mincing tone. “She must have met 
Herr A. again in the street, and is losing our valua- 
ble time by chattering with him. However, she need 
not fear your being very severe with her !”” The read- 
er must know that Mile. N. is a beauty much ru. 
after in the town, though we do not accuse. the Con- 
ductor of any partiality for her. The three wait a 
little, and the Bass drums upon the window. The 
Fair One, whose presence is so much desired, rushes 
in, at last, dressed to the death, it is true, but with a 
most engaging smile, and the politest excuses. “She 
had kept fancying the rehearsal was fixed for a later 
hour, and had only just recollected the time at which 
it was really to begin, etc.” In her hurry, however, 
she has forgotten her music, and must sing from the 
Conductor’s score. Asa natural consequence, she is 
wrong atevery bar. By the way, it must be stated 
that, in despair, they have begun rehearsing three 
parts only. The Bass keeps pulling his watch out 
of his pocket every instant, but the Tenor does not 
come! A messenger is despatched to his house, and 
is informed that the Tenor went out early in the 
morning, and left word that he was not to be ex- 
pected home all day. “Good heavens! He has cer- 
tainly gone into the country, while, with such mag- 
nificent weather, we are sitting in a desolate room, 
worrying ourselves with imperfect harmonies!” “A 
more fitting time ought to have been chosen for the 
rehearsal,” growls the Bass, as though the unfortu- 
nate Conductor could have foreseen the fine weather, 
and the invitation to the christening feast. ‘I will 
tell him a bit of my mind,” says the Conductor, 
menacingly. Poor fellow! the longer any one keeps 
you waiting, the more delighted you are at his arri- 
val, and, when the criminal enters very jauntily in 
an wes summer costume, you rush up with the most 
friendly expression of countenance, and inform him 
you were afraid he had been taken suddenly ill. He 
assures you, however, that the train from L., where 
he has been breakfasting with a few friends, has only 
just got in, and you pour out all your wrath upon 
the head of the railway manager, who manages 
things so badly. All this time, the Tenor has his 
lighted cigar between his lips. Hereupon the Con- 
tralto, with a slight cough, complains of the smoke, 
while the Soprano declares she likes it, having been 
long since accustomed to it by her brothers and their 
friends. The effects of the breakfast upon the Tenor 
are evident in the first few bars of the Quartet, which 
is now rehearsed with all four parts; he sings per- 
sistently out of tune, and, at last, on account of un- 
accountable indisposition, requests that the piece may 
be sung two tones lower. This request is violently 
opposed by the Bass, who has already his hat and 
stick in his hand. The Conductor endeavors to ar- 
range matters and transpose the piece one tone. This 
puts out the Contralto, who is too musical to sing ~ 
correctly in a wrong key; so they begin afresh in 
the correct key, and go through the whole piece to 
the end. It sounds far from right. The Conductor 
wants to try itover again. But the Bass cannot stay 
any longer. “It will be all right,” he observes con- 
solingly, “the day after to-morrow. Bad rehearsal, 
good performance!” With these words, he hurries 
off. There are still two or three solos to be rehears- 
ed. Mlle. N. begs the conductor to take her first, as 
she expects some one to call upon ber. The Con- 
tralto remonstrates, because she has to attend a re- 
ligious meeting, and was the first to come to rehear- 
sal. The Tenor feels unwell; he has walked too 
fast he says. The Soprano, being very good-natured, 
is easiest to manage. The Conductor takes, there- 
fore, the duet for the Tenor and Contralto. Daring 
the solo of the latter, the Tenor discovers that Mlle. 
N. has a bunch of neat golden charms. He begins 
playing with them, while the Contralto darts furivus 
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glances at him, and he forgets to come in at the 
right time. To help him, Mlle. N. sings the part in 
the upper octave. This sounds horrible. The Con- 
ductor gazes yearningly through the window at the 
blue sky and at the weathercocks, already gleaming 
in the golden rays of the evening sun; in the street 
below are heard the merry voices of children, and he 
thinks of the cool summer.cellar, the echoing skittle- 
gallery, and the round table reserved for the regular 
customers. But he is still a captive. When he has, 
at last, dismissed the Contralto and the Tenor, the 
former to repair to her religious duties, and the lat- 
ter to make up for what he has neglected in the af- 
ternoon, Mile. N. still remains holding a thick piano- 
forte arrangement in her hand—she does not like 
singing from a part on account of the annoying 
pauses. The Adagio ofthe Air is sung with pro- 
found sentiment and melting fervor. “A great deal 
too much feeling !’’ an old Viennese master used to 
exclaim when a thing was spun out in this fashion. 
But our Conductor is obliged to praise the young 
lady, in order that she may be attentive in the Alle- 
gro. She does notkeep time. It is true that she 
beats the tempo, but her beat is regulated by her own 
singing, so that, in a moment of irritation, the Con- 
ductor catches hold of her arm and guides her hand. 
Suddenly the door is thrown open, and Mlle. N.’s 
mamma sails in, with a sweet smirk upon her face. 
“Ah! I thought I should find you alone,” she says. 
“I am very sorry to interrupt you, my dears, but our 
visitors here also wish to hear the air!”” With these 
words, she points to two elderly females who follow 
her. ‘These take possession of a couple of chairs, 
and Mlle. N. sings the air even more sentimentally 
and more out of time than at first. All kinds of 
songs are now demanded, and the Conductor has to 
accompany them. Meanwhile, the old ladies go on 
whispering to each other, and many expressions, 
such as “respectable settlement,” ‘a steady young 
man,” “honorable intentions,’”’ reach his ears, and 
cause him awful presentiments. ‘Must I put up 
with this, too!” he thinks, but he cannot justify him- 
self without giving offence. At last, they rise, thank 
him, curtseying rather stiffly, as they do, and sail off. 
The fine evening, however, is growing darker and 
cooler ; the customers are already returning from the 
summer tavern in the country to their tavern in 
town; Mamma N. makes significant allusions among 
her acquaintances to the excellent match her daugh- 
ter may contract with some one in the town. The 
result of all this is evident to the poor Conductor at 
the general rehearsal the next evening. A third of 
the tenors do not appear, and several young ladies 
are conspicuous by their absence. Incomprehensi- 
ble! Our hero does not know that every one of the 
missing tenors had cast aneye upon Mile. N., and 
that every one of the missing sopranos had, probably, 
cast two eyes upon him, and learnt sufficient from 
the statement of Mile. N., which had been rapidly 
m peer abroad, ana duly garnisked up with addition- 
al particulars, to entertain a sudden feeling of dislike 
for him, poor fellow, and to punish his supposed se- 
cret by wounding him in his tenderest point—non-at- 
tendance at the grand rehearsal. Had our friend a 
more delicate ear, and acalmer disposition, he would 
derive some explanation of the state of matters from 
the general whispering, which, on Mlle.’s entrance, 
rises into a most unmistakable sensation; but he is 
in that hateful state of excitement known only to 
those fellow sufferers who have conducted a grand 
rehearsal. 

Thé public performance is far less fatiguing. ‘The 
ball then rolls along its appointed course, which it is 
too late to alter: but the grand rehearsal, where, 
perhaps, all the executants meetgfor the first and only 
time, and where, in addition to the musical arrange- 
ments, so many troublesome trifles have to be set- 
tled, demands and exhausts the whole intellectual 
power of the Conductor. 

After our friend has, for instance, given three taps 
with his conductor’s wand, and five times most po- 
litely requested those present to be silent, he begins 
the first chorus. But he is immediately obliged to 
stop und ask the first and second basses not to stand 
mixed up together, but to be so kind as to separate, 
or else he has to beg that the ladies will be animated 
by a sisterly artistic feeling, and content themselves 
with one book between two. But many a fair mem- 
ber is short-sighted, or pretends to be so, and obsti- 
uately refuses to share her book with any one. The 
consequence is that the available parts are pulled 
backwards and forwards, and partially torn, while 
three or four persons are painfully pecring, in many 
cases, into the same book. During the rehearsal, the 
carpenters are hammering away in the large hall 
close at hand, and when the Conductor halloos out, 
in a passion, for them to leave off making such a ter- 
rific noise—which prevents his hearing a note of the 
singing—the fat proprietor of the establishment ap- 
pears and assures him that these preparations are in- 





dispensably requisite for the next evening, and that 
the workmen are not to be had at any other time. 
During the solos, the Conductor is again compelled 
to ask for silence, if only out of consideration for the 
soloists. The fact is, a new photograph is being cir- 


culated among the ladies, every one of whom thinks | 


she is called upon to give her opinion of it, while a 
surreptitious beer-can is actually passed round 
amongst the men. But it does not strengthen their 
powers of endurance as much as it increases their 
longing for the smoking-room. Many of them do not 
wait for the final chorus, but leap down over benches 
and barriers, into the dark body of the room, where 
a few modest auditors are sitting, and disappear 
through a suspicious doorway, whence there issues 
an enticing odor of food and tobacco. With the last 
chord, the parts are thrown aside, and the majority 
of the members hurry out without any leave-taking. 
Only those who have some question to ask, or some 
demand to make, gather round our hero, who My 
the perspiration from his brow, and is at length left 
by himself, not to get cool, but to gather up and ar- 
range the parts again, to correct some fresh faults 
that have been found in them, to tell the attendant 
to execute a hundred necessary trifles, ete. When 
at length completely jaded, he enters the eating-room, 
the best dishes are already struck out-of the list; 
some of the members to whom he has to speak on 
important subjects are playing Tarock, and only half 
listen to him ; others state it as their conviction that 
a great deal ought to have been gone over again, etc. 
Our friend hastens home early, and out of sorts ; 
sleeps disturbedly, and dreams of solo singers who 
are suddenly attacked with hoarseness, and send 
word to say they cannot sing; of passages taken up 
at the wrong moment; and of cues queried: May 
nothing of this come true, but everything go off suc- 
cessfully ! 


* From the Siiddeutsche Musik-Zeitung. 


Music Abrowd. 


England. 
Tue Hererorp Festivat began on the 20th of 
August. The Orchestra reports of it as follows : 











For the people of the vicinity the annual gathering 
is doubtless an entertaining event. Life in a cathe- 
dral city and in the outlying parishes is usually a dull 
sort of routine, on which the advent of an occasion 
like the present agreeably breaks. Thus on Tuesday 
morning the cathedral was crowded. ‘The civic au- 
thorities were there in their robes of office ; the mem- 
bers of the Three Choirs were there for musical pur- 
poses ; a large congregation was there, drawn by the 
anticipation of the annual excitement. Dr. Wesley 
was there at the organ (his own Service in F being 
done early in the morning), and the Dean of Here- 
ford was there for the sermon.... 

At noon the first performance of music commenced, 
and lasted till three. The singers were Mile. Tiet- 
jens, Miss Edith Wynne, Mme. Patey-Whytock, 
Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. 
Weiss. The programme was as follows: Overture, 
“Last Judgment” (Spohr); Psalm 84th (Milton’s 
version) (Spohr) ; Chorus, “How lovely are Thy 
dwellings fair ;” solo (Miss Edith Wynne), “My soul 
doth long ;” chorus, “Happy who in Thy house re- 
side ;” quartet (Miss Edith Wynne, Mme. Patey- 
Whytock, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss), 
“Lord God of Hosts, hear now my prayer ;” chorus, 
“Lord God of Hosts, who reignst on high ;” Anthem, 
“Ascribe unto the Lord” (Dr. Wesley), soli, Mlle. 
Tietjens, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Julia Elton, and 
Mme. Patey-Whytock. After luncheon, Handel’s 
“Israel in Egypt” was grandly executed, the magnifi- 
cent choruses producing their usual effect. Addi- 
tional wind-instrument parts were supplied by Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren. Mr. Santley and Mr. Sims 
Reeves joined the musical -forces; Mr. Townshend 
Smith conducted, and Mr. Done of Worcester, pre- 
sided at the organ. In “Thou didst blow with thy 
wind,” the style of Mile. Tietjens told splendidly, 
and gained general admiration. -Mr. Sims ves 
did not take part with Miss Elton in the duet “Thou 
in thy mercy,” though his name was down for it in 
the programme. Mr. Montem Smith was the sub- 
stitute. But Mr. Reeves delivered with great fire 
and grandeur his old success, “The enemy said,” and 
made up for the former deprivation Choruses and 
band went fairly. 

The first miscellaneous concert, given in the even- 
ing at the Shire Hall, was not so well attended as 
was anticipated : the audience, however, were occa- 
sionally vehement in their applause. The programme 
was as follows :— 





Part I.—Selection from Mozart ; Symphony in D, 
No. 4; aria, Mme. Patey-Whytock, “L’Addio ;” 
recit. ed. aria, Mile. Tietjens, “Non mi dir’ (“on 
Giovanni’); aria, Mr. Sims Reeves, “Deh per 

uesto” (“La Clemenza di Tito”); duetto, Mile. 

ietjens and Mr. Santley, “La dove prendre” (‘JI 
Flauto Magico”’); song, Mr. Montem Smith, “The 
Violet ;’ Andante et variations d’une Sonate in A, 
arranged for voice by J. B. Wekerlin, Miss Julia El- 
ton. Song, Mr. Santley, ‘On a faded violet” (Piat- 
ti); Romanza, Miss Edith Wynne, “Quando a te 
lieta” (“Faust”) (Gounod) ; violoncello obbligato, 
Mr. G. Collins ; song, Mr. Weiss, “I am not old” 
(J. L. Hatton) ; national air, Mile. Tietjens and cho- 
rus, “Rule, Britannia” (‘Alfred’) (Dr. Arne). 

Part IIl.—Overture, “Melusina” (Mendelssohn) ; 

song, Mr. Sims Reeves, “My Queen” (Blumenthal); 
Irish melody, Mme. Patey-Whytock, “The Meeting 
of the Waters ; stornello, Mile. Tietjens, ‘La Volu- 
bile” (Bevignani) ; solo violin, Mr. H. Blagrove, 
Romance in F (Beethoven); duetto, Miss Edith 
Wynne and Mr. Sims Reeves, “Tornami a dir’ 
“Don Pasquale”) (Donizetti); ballad, Miss Julia 
SIton, “Little Fay, pretty Fay” (Barnett) ; song, 
Mr. Santley, “Oh! Mistress mine” (Sullivan) ; air, 
Miss Edith Wynne, ‘‘Where the bee sucks” (‘Tem- 
pest”) (Dr. Arne) ; chorus, “Home, there’s a storm” 
(Sir H. R. Bishop). 

The first went in a very dull manner: there was 
little interest in the minds of the audience in the sym- 
phony in D, and still less with the Wekerfin ar- 
rangement of the sonata in A—as great a musical as 
averbalhash. Yet the performance of the former 
was altogether creditable, and even by the bucolic 
audience the exertions of Mr. Townshend Smith, 
who conducted, were recognized at last and applaud- 
ed. The Hereforders woke up presently, when the 
songs came on, and finished by encoring every one 
indiscriminately—a compliment which was politely 
declined by Mr. Sims Reeves. The “Melusina’—a 
favorite concert-overture with Mendelssohn—was giv- 
en by the band too hurriedly, and without attention 
to shade—faults which effectually destroy the charm 
of an otherwise attractive work. This overture 
might have been, and the violin solo by Mr. Bla- 
grove was the chief instrumental feature of the pro- 
gramme. ‘This excellent artist played with his wont- 
ed finish. Returning to the vocal portion, we may 
notice thesmelodious duet from “J/ Flauto,” which 
first roused the dull agriculturists to a perception of 
the merits of Mozart; Dr. Barnett’s agreeable song, 
“Little Fay,” sung and re-sung by Miss Elton; Blu- 
menthal’s popular song, “My Queen,” which Mr. 
Sims Reeves would not re-sing ; the ‘‘Violets” (pla- 
ral), which went very well, especially Piatti’s; and 
“Rule Britannia,” which the Hereforders evidently 
thought “fine.” This last was rapturously applauded 
and encored. In “The Meeting of the Waters” Mme. 
Patey-Whytock altered the end in order to show off 
her fine voice—an aim which she achieved at the 
cost of the melody. Dr. Arne’s “Where the bee 
sucks,” and Mr. Sullivan’s “O mistress mine,” found 

reat favor. The vocal arrangement of Mozart’s 

onata there are no terms too strong to denounce. 
It does not suit the voice, and it is thoroughly spoil- 
ed in the mangling.» Miss Julia Elton could make 
nothing of it. 

On Wednesday morning the “Elijah” was well 
attended—a circumstance due to the popularity of 
this oratorio, which ranks in public estimation next 
to the “Messiah.” Every seat in the aisle and nave 
was occupied ; for not only was the second-favorite 
oratorio to be done, but the co-operation of Mme. 
Lind-Goldschmidt with Mme. Tietjens was an event 
from which much was expected. The arrangements 
for the reception of the crowd were extremely inade- 

uate, and much confusion and annoyance resulted. 
The issue of the morning brought no disappoint- 
ment: the singing of Mme. Goldschmidt was full of 
feeling and effect. Her voice has of course suffered 
from time, but the intellect and culture remain as 
excellent as ever, and the satisfaction of all who 
heard her was pronounced. Of the oratorio, the sec- 
ond part was better in point of execution than the 
first, and the forte passages better than the piano. 
The choruses, however, were on the whole very sat- 
isfactory, and the time was taken rapidly and effec- 
tively by Mr. Townshend Smith, under whose baton 
all things went smoothly. Mme. Tietjens was in su- 
perb voice, evidently incited to her best by the lady 
who stood at her side. “Hear ye Israel,” and “Be 
not afraid,” were given with surpassing beauty. The 
chiet defect about Mme. Goldschmidt’s performance 
was the necessity of forcing the upper notes: time 
has dealt kindly with her; but the effect of time is 
apparent. The gem of the whole work, “Cast thy 
burden,” was hardly so well sung as could have 
been wished : the voices strayed by ever so little, but 
enough to mar the effect. Mr. Weiss repeated his 
old excellences and his old faults; his higher notes 
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were shaky and unpleasant. Miss Edith Wynne has 
afresh and sympathetic voice, which would have 
told better if she had always sung in tune. Miss 
Elton gave an intellectual reading of her part, and 
sang the solo “Woe, woe unto them” in a highly 
finished manner ; and Mme. Whytock was full of 
dramatic instinct. The whole of the tenor music 
was borne by Mr. Montem Smith, and it is no light 
praise that he sustained the burden so well. Mr. 
Smith’s chief merit is his willingness : as a singer he 
is somewhat too sentimental ; but his obliging dis- 
position does good service to his brethren. On both 
Tuesday and Wednesday he stepped, in a most cheer- 
ful manner, between Mr. Sims Reeves and disap- 
pointment ; for the latter gentleman was announced 
to sing the second part of “£lijah,” but the promise 
was not kept. Mr. Smith sang it all. The collec- 
tion of the day was £188 2s. 1d., which, added to the 
previons amounts collected, made a total of £341 
15s. 2d. This exhibited a falling off of Hereford’s 
benevolence, as contrasted with the magnanimity of 
her sister cities. ; 

At the concert on Wednesday night, Mr. Sims 
Reeves was unable to appear, and there was no Acis 
for Galetea.as Mr. Montem Smith was already cast for 
Damon. But an absurd amalgamation was made, 
and Damon and Acis being rolled into one, Mr. 
Smith took the burden on himself. The serenata 
was capitally supported by Mlle. Tietjens, Mr. Sant- 
ley, and the above-named tenor. The second part of 
the concert was protracted with encores, and did not 
terminate till midnight. 

On Tharsday morning the Cathedral overflowed 
with visitors, anxious to hear the novelty of this 
year’s festival—Mr. Otto Goldschmidt’s pastoral, 
“Ruth.” Those who had not previously been en- 
abled to gauge Mr. Goldschmidt’s capacities as a 
composer were much disappointed at the result. Not 
all the good singing of the artists cast for “Ruth’’— 
Lind, Patey, Whytock, Santley, and Montem Smith 
(Mr. Reeves was still unwell) could render the work 
interesting. Mr. Goldschmidt has aimed high : his 
failure has been proportionate. Beyond mentioning 
the circumstance of this failure we cannot this week 
go, and must defer any further remarks on “Ruth.” 
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Bach's “Magnificat,” described by Robert 
Franz. 
II. 

To those who wonder how it is possible for the 
ear to apprehend and follow such a multiplicity 
of parts as Bach has woven into the first chorus 
of the Magnificat (five voice parts, besides all 
the instruments, all treated polyphonically) Franz 
offers aid and comfort in the’ following sugges- 
tion : 

We do not deem it indispensable, with Bach, 
to follow the web of parts in all the details. As 
in a Gothic Cathedral the numberless particulars 
and minute embellishments only serve to give 
life and motion to the great whole, but not to 
draw the attention of the beholder away from that, 
precisely so it should Jbe with the polyphony of 
Bach. Bach’sharmonies unfold themselves for the 
most part, in great, broad proportions—the funda- 
mental basses show this clearly enough ;—these 
great groups he evidently resolves by a melodiously 
flowing carriage of the parts into smaller groups, 
giving rise toa multitude of secondary harmo- 
nies, busily thronging this way and that way. 
Now whoever seeks to follow this fleeting, tran- 
sitory essence, will soon be wrecked, because be- 
fore one form has completed its whole outline, 
another is already pressing to the foreground, to 
give way as quickly to a third, so that all that is 
single and particular seems to elude the ear. The 
true significance of the detail, as well as of the 
whole, is lost by so listening to Bach. One must, 
much rather, seize upon those great proportions, 





seek to image them inwardly in his own mind, 
and from this firm basis learn to look with a sure 
insight into that seemingly confused, but really 
most richly artistic, organically developed com- 
plication of single parts. Then will those partic- 
lars in which the centre of gravity in every pas- 
sage lies, those which have the decisive word to 
say, those which are the principal supporters of 
the artistic design, stand forth of themselves with- 
out difficulty, while that which is only intended 
to be subsidiary, and to round off the musical 
form in point of style, will cease to exercise any 
disturbing and bewildering effect. The secret of 
Bach’s manner of leading on the parts lies in the 
close and intimate relation of each single part to 
the whole ;—accordingly the understanding must 
keep in view, in the first line, the development 
of the whole, and seek through this to orient itself 
in regard tothe particulars. Even for the musi- 
cian, with the most searching study, entering 
into the smallest details, it will never do to leave 
this out of sight, unless he would run the risk of 
misunderstanding Bach. 

Now here our first Chorus, in spite of the rich- 
est fullness and variety, unfolds itself essentially 
in the most simple forms. As a first change the 
Dominant is introduced, from which the chorus 
in its further course takes a side direction to the 
parallel key (or relative minor). From this the 
modulation swerves unconstrainedly back toward 
the Tonic, touches the Subdominant in passing, 
and finally makes a full close in the Tonic. Or- 
nate melodic cadences mark the end points of 
the principal keys and give a tender lyric breath 
to the grand, majestic forms. After the vocal 
setting has come to an end, the orchestra comes 
forward again with an independent post-lude, 
which is taken from the second half of the pre- 
lude. We sce how simply and with what com- 
prehensive oversight Bach knew how to lay out 
the fundamental relations of his plan! Dazzling 
splendor and jubilant joy, as of each meeting 
each in the most graceful intertwinings of tones, 
are the leading attributes of this first number. 


Keeping expectation on the stretch, it admirably 


prepares you for the following, and is like the 
festively decorated entrance to the temple, in 
which songs of thanksgiving and praise resound 
to the might and mercy of the Lord. 

2. The next sentence brings a Solo (D major, 
3-8 measure), which in a lovely manner flashes 
back as individual feeling the same emotions, to 
which the chorus has lent a broad and weighty 
expression. The voice part, a Second Soprano, 
treats the words of the text: “Et exultavit spirit- 
us meus in Deo salutari meo” (And my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour), and is accompanied 
by the string quartet, here and there interrupted 
by the Organ. A gently soaring motive, sec- 
onded in easy play by an intervening bass fig- 
ure, which afterwards, as the whole goes on ex- 
panding, imparts itself ornamentally to the first 
violin, controls almost exclusively the develop- 
ment of this mild and tender Arioso. Here all 
so rounds itself to the most beautiful symmetry of 
forms, that the last half of each musical sentence 
seems to flow from the first half of itself. Such 
a bright, childlike joy, which runs along so whol- 
ly unobstructed and untroubled, could only 
spring from the absolute purity of a virgin heart. 

3. Quite different is the character of the num- 
ber which now follows, an Aria for the First So- 
prano (B minor, 4-4 measure), to which a Cho- 





rus is appended in the most immediate connec- 
tion. The solo part is built upon the words: 
“Quia respexit humilitatem ancille sue: ecce 
enim ex hoc beatam me dicent”—the chorus, on 
their continuation : “omnes generationes.” (For 
he hath regarded the low estate of his handmaid- 
en, for, behold, from thenceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed). Plain and simple as the 
style seems in which the Air is outwardly dis- 
posed of—the song is only accompanied by an 
Oboe d'amore and the Organ—its depth of feel- 
ing is most touching. Bach conceives the text 
words not only within the situation in which 
they present themselves; his musical conception 
evidently reaches far beyond. In Mary he per- 
ceives not only the humble, lowly maid, to whom 
the Saviour of the world has just been announced 
and who in blissful peace enjoys the conscious- 
ness of this great boon—he rather, with a proph- 
et’s eye, sees in her that mother of God, whose 
Son is to bear and to atone for the sins of the 
world under a servile form. How else shall we 
explain the uneasy, fearful, plaintive tone that 
like a dark veil settles down over all the still re- 
pose and devotion? And still more is this mys- 
tical conception of Bach confirmed, when we 
take into view the character of the chorus that 
falls in so swiftly, in F-sharp minor, 4-4 time. In 
wild, eager haste the voice-parts rush in at the 
close of the solo piece and, as if driven by de- 
monic forces, tower to such a colossal height of 
expression, that it is easy enough to imagine that 
the master seeks to bring before us here a world- 
convulsion of the most unexampled kind and 
from its remotest starting point. Perhaps there 
floated over his deep soul in the moment of crea- 
tion the words of Christ: “Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth: I came not tosend 
peace, but a sword.” 

The extremely energetic theme is first seized 
by the Bass, around which the second Soprano, 
Alto and Tenor start off with a whirling motion: 
Then follow the further entrances of the theme, 
which constantly draws after it a powerful, wild- 
ly excited figure; they succeed each other in half 
measures blow on blow. A far reaching sequence 
crowds it tone by tone upward, till it at last finds 
a momentary point of rest in the parallel key, A 
major. But without rest or peace the heaving 
masses roar along in a new onslaught, which 
shapes itself, if possible, in still bolder and more 
gigantic proportions, hurrying toward another 
goal, the key of the Dominant, C-sharp minor. 
Thus far an angrily murmuring bass figure has 
roared below the voices, irresistibly (in obedience 
to that sequence) working its way up out of the 
dark depths. Suddenly the Halt! is given to 
the Basso Continuo: sharp and heavy orchestral 
strokes, marking the Dominant Chord of F-sharp 
minor on the first and third quarter of the meas- 
ure with full force, follow, and so form a sort of 


Organ point, above and within which now the 


main theme is heard in the most fabulous con- 
tractions. Imitations in five-part Canon, in uni- 
son and in the octave, in swift succession on the 
quarter beats, press onward toa strange, uncom- 
fortable hold (fermata), which forms in a certain 
sense the decisive crisis of our stormy chorus. 
For after this the voices, swiftly hastening to the 


conclusion, move with almost homophonous uni- 
formity, as if blended into steadfast unity—the 
purification process, although after violent con- 
flicts, is fulfilled in them ! 

(To be continued.) 
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The Coming Opera Seaso 


Italian Opera, under Maretzek’s direction, will 
open at the New York Academy on the ° d of t i 
month. The repertoire, so far as yet whispered by 
the newspaper quid-nuncs, is not very inviting to 
those who love music in a deeper sense than that of 
fashion or of momentary sensation. For novelties 
are promised, of course, the two latest Parisian fash- 
ions: Verdi’s Don Carlos and Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliet, also a Leonora of Mercadante’s (not a word of 
one by Beethoven, commonly called Fidelio!), and 
some pretty trifles (we suppose they are) such as De 
Ferrari’s Pipele and Cagnoni’s Don Bucefalo. 
Among the revivals are named Bellini’s Romeo and 
Juliet ; Donizetti’s Belisario and Maria di Rohan; 
Meyerbeer’s Prophet; Rossini’s Otello. Of course 
too there will be the usual Verdi and Donizetti hacks, 
the Gounod Faust, &c., &c. Nothing first-class in 
the whole, except most likely, Don Giovanni, which 
no opera company can afford to shelve cutirely. No 
Nozze di Figaro, nor Magic Flute, nor Seraglio of 
Mozart ; no Fidelio; no William Tell; nothing by 
Weber, nor by Cherubini; none of those noble classi- 
cal revivals which have redeemed the character of 
the London houses in spite of the ‘“wide-weltering 
chaos” of trash! But then Italian Opera is a thing 
of fashion mainly, and must be expected to seek first 
to please the fashionable rather than the sincerely 
musical. If we only had a good permanently organ- 
ized German Opera at the same time, which should 
carry out the promise of that which gave us Fidelio, 
&c., a few years since, we should not object to the 
Italian Opera in its peculiar province. But now it 
seems as if it must 11 go one way, and we were not 
to be allowed to associate with the word Opera any 
hopes of what is best in music,—when there are such 
noble operas in existence ! 

The real remedy, which we fear is far off, must lie 
in permanent local lyrical establishments, which may 
provide for this want with the same superiority to 
momentary popularities and fashions that our Phil- 
harmonic Societies do in Concert music. So long as 
we depend on private speculation (which is instine- 
tively opposed to everything of quiet growth and 
permanence), we shall know Opera only by short, 
feverish seasons, in which advertising is the chief 
part, more froth than ale, the whole aim being to ex- 
ploit each field in turn as hastily as possible, get all 
the dollars that can be got out of people’s pockets in 
the smallest number of weeks, overdoing the thing 
by frequency of performance, and leaving the musi- 
cal sensibilities of each little opera public utterly ex- 
hausted and demoralized for any healthy interest in 
the better music of unpretending, calm occasions. 

Of Mr. Maretzek’s New York season we gather 
further particulars from the Evening Post : 

It is subdivided into two subscription series of 
twenty nights. The regular nights will be as hereto- 
fore,the Thursday performances at Brooklyn continu- 
ing as usual. ‘The company engayed is a very large 
one, including in its list of principal singers seven 
— donnas, four tenors, two baritones, one primo 

uffo, and two bassos. The chorus has been enlarg- 
ed and improved. The orchestra could hardly be 
bettered. 

There are thousands who will regret the withdraw- 
al of the name of Miss Kellogg, who has gone to 
win new lyric triumphs abroad, but her place will be 
supplied not only by Mme. Parepa-Rosa, but by 
Signora Peralta, who became slightly known to us 
last season. The inimitable Ronconi has again been 
lured from a London engagement by Mr. Maretzek’s 
more liberal offers. The public’s old and ever trust- 
worthy favorite, Bellini. who alway does nobly, has 
been re-engaged, as a matter of course, and so are 
Antonucci, Baragli and Testa. Miss Hauck, Mme. 
Natali-Testa and Mlle. Ronconi are also re-engaged. 

Of the new engagements, the first is that of Mme. 
Kapp-Young, a dramatic soprano, of whom much is 
expected, but little known here. Mrs. Jenny Kemp- 
ton, a contralto, who graduated with honor from the 
concert room, and has been studying opera in Italy, 
is also engaged. Signor Anastasi, a tenor already 
pleasantly familiar to our public ; Signor Pancani, a 





“robust” tenor of European reputation; Signor 
Paulo Mendini, a young Italian basso of great repu- 
tation, and Signor Orlandini, have been engaged. 

The Opera will of course scatter its favors round 
in what New Yorkers like to call the ‘provincial’ 
cities, by two or three weeks at a time, during the 
winter,—in short jist as often as it will do to pass the 
hat round. In Boston, we are told, Maretzek will 
come to the new.“‘Selwyn’s Theatre,” not yet com- 
pleted ; when, we are not informed. 

2. There is also mention of another Italian Opera 
party, under the management of Max Strakosch, 
who has induced that admirable artist of former days, 
Madame Lacranee, to revisit Amezica. He has 
also secured Signor Bricnott, and it is said the con- 
cern is to bear the name of “The Lagrange-Brignoli 
Combination.” 

3. Then comes Mr. Bateman’s importation of the 
lightest and Frenchiest of light, tarcical French ex- 
travaganza and burlesque, the humors of Offenbach, 
whom the New York Weekly Review calls ‘‘the pre- 
siding musical genius of the old world” (Heaven 
save the Old World, and the New !). He has brought 
all the requisite French singers and other outfit, and 
will open in New York, at the French Theatre, about 
the same time with Maretzek. Report speaks highly 
of the leading prima donna. It will be a novelty 
and no doubt amusing ; at any rate we shall be able 
to see for ourselves whether the Offenbach celebrity 
is merely an idle fashion or something more. Mr. 
B.’s first experiment on the New York public will be 
Offenbach’s latest, said to be his best work: “Za 
Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein.””—Of this, too, we are 
to have our turn at the new theatre. 

4. Light English Comic Opera, at the Boston Ma- 
sic Hall, is among the things anticipated. About 
the middle of January it will begin, in a kind of 
“Parlor Opera” style, under the direction of Mr. Ju- 
L1us E1cHBErG, who proposes to bring out his own 
clever, sparkling little operettas, the “Doctor of Al- 
cantara,” and some new ones, with fuller means of 
execution than heretofore. 

5. There is a Ricuines English Opera, making 
Philadelphia its point of departure, with plans of 
traversing the country. Balfe, we suppose, is the 
type thereof. 

6. Where is the German Opera? Where is Fi- 
delio, and all the hopes it raised? Where are Fred- 
erici and Himmer and Habelmann and Hermanns, 
and the rest? Why will it not come and plant it- 
self in Boston, and live on modestly and quietly and 


grow ? 


Newport, R. I. An Amateur concert was given 
on Thursday evening, Sept. 5, by the residents and 
pleasure seekers of this happy isle, ‘‘for the benefit of 
the suffering women and children of the Island of 
Crete,”’ unhappy isle upon the other side of the globe. 
It was the work of a few energetic ladies, whose sym- 
pathies were strong for freedom and humanity, even 
at that distance, and who, bravely overcoming many 
obstacles, brought it to a very successful result. The 
“Academy of Music” was well filled by the best part 
of Newport society, and the concert realized more 
than five hundred dollars for the Cretans. Musically, 
too, it seems to have given great pleasure. We are 
not at liberty to name the amateurs, as some of them 
took part on theexpress condition that they were not 
to be “published.” There was a charming fresh so- 
prano from Boston, who gave yreat delight by singing 
the rapturous ‘Metin gliubiges Herze” of Bach, as well 
as Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” and in a Donizetti 
Duet. There was also one of our ripest and finest 
contraltos, who sang Lachner’s “Thou everywhere,” 
and some ballads, with truest expression ; and one 
of our best basses ;—these last two very kindly went 
down at a few hours’ notice to offset some serious 
disappointments in the programme. A gentleman 
from New York sang tenor solos (Italian) tastefully ; 
there was fine piano playing by two Newport ladies, 
and a gentleman amateur of Boston did good ser- 
vice in the accompaniments. 





Too MUCH OF A GOOD THING PERHAPS. It is 
cheering to see how rapidly the interest in music 
spreads among the American people. But there is 
such a thing as overdoing it. Is there not danger 
that so many “Conservatories” (think of five already 
in New York, and one or more new ones threatened!) 
may tend more to sweep in vast numbers of superfi- 


cial pupils, than to raise up 2 reasonable number of 
good musicians or to ‘‘conserve” the tone and stand- 





ard of true Art? Weshould be sorry to see music 
rushed into merely as a new opening in business, like 
Petroleum and the various “fancies” which have 
slain their tens of thousands. At least we trust that 
none of our readers, (whom we are doing our humble 
part to make as musical as we can), are music-mad 
enough not to see the good sense of the following 
from the Transcript : 

Musicat Incapacity. How many young persons 
we see who spend a vast amount of time in the prac- 
tice of music, but who evince by their little progress 
that if they were to pass their entire mortal existence 
at their instrument they would never become good 
musicians. At best, they in the endl can only succeed 
in the performance of a few pieces in a third-rate 
manner, just to put their hearers in mind how much 
better they have heard them played elsewhere by oth- 
ers who had a real genius for the science of harmony. 
The conversation, too, of these misdirected ones is 
often a sad commentary upon misspent time. So 
great has been the sacrifice of their hours, that they 
have devoted but little time to reading, and the pov- 
erty of their general information is on the same plane 
with that of their skill in music. 

Yet, had the minds of many of these young persons 
been turned in another direction, they would have 
been found to possess a capacity, a genius as eminent 
as their genius for music is defective. Had they been 
supplied with books, and encouraged in the work of 
storing their memortes with useful knowledge, until 
they had become habitual readers, they might have 
been brighter ornaments to their social circle than 
any musical talent could have made them. 

usical practice, at best, is an alarming absorbent 
of time, and at that period of life when time is most 
valuable,—the years of youth, when the character and 
habits are in the process of formation,—the precious 
moments cannot be too carefully spent. We would 
say to every parent, weigh well the capacity of your 
child, and the probability of his success in the difficult 
science of music, hefore making too great a sacrifice 
of time and money in that direction. 


The name of Mr. L. W. WHeEver,the well-known 
teacher of vocalization, has heen added to the list of 
instructors at the New England Conservatory of Mu- 


sic for the ensuing year. ‘ 


Privapvetrnia, Sept. 9.—It affords me very 
great pleasure to be able to report that there will soon 
be no cause for the complaint, which has been hith- 
erto too frequently heard here, of the dearth of in- 
strumental concerts. With the exception, alone, of 
our Germania Rehearsals, and the three Evening 
Concerts, at each of which a Symphony was produc- 
ed, given by Messrs. Jarvis and Schmitz, last season, 
there have been no opportunities presented, at least 
to the present generation, for becoming familiarized 
with orchestral music. A good orchestra is indeed a 
noteworthy rarity in Philadelphia. It follows from 
this, that on the part of our really intelligent people, 
little or nothing is known of the great works of Beet- 


hoven, Mozart or Haydn, nor, of course, of Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert, or Schumann ; of the others, scarce- 
ly have the names been heard. This is a melanchol 
confession to make, but it is pleasanter to make it 
now, than heretofore, since there is every reason to 
believe that the future promises an improvement for 
us in this respect. Our new Hall (the “Horticultu- 
ral’), unsurpassed, I think, for beauty and acoustic 
properties by any similar place of the kind in the 
country, is to be put to an appropriate use during the 
ensuing season, by Mr. Carl Sentz, who contem- 
plates giving there a series of Weekly Orchestral 
Concerts, with an efficient corps of our best perform- 
ers, under his own direction; producing in regular 
succession the works of the masters. Mr. Sentz 
promises, as well, the pgesence of solo assistants, vo- 
cal and instrumental, at each concert. It is an un- 
dertaking in the proper direction, and I trust will 
meet with the most cheering encouragement. It 
will be no fault of Mr. Sentz if he is not properly 
seconded in his praiseworthy efforts to elevate the 
standard of popular musical appreciation. The first 
concert will be given on Thursday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 3, of which I will send you « detailed account. 
An event worth chronicling in your columns is the 
production of a mass of Gaunod’s,—the only one, I 
understand, which he has written.—by the Choir 
of St. Augustine’s Church in Fourth Street. The 
Mass has not yet been produced elsewhere this side 
of the water. It is by no means a great work ; in it 
the composer falls below even his own not very high 
standard, and although the effect, as a whole, is 
pleasing, it isnot a composition that is destined to 
occupy a prominent place among works of its class. 
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It lacks originality, and is sensational; the few solos 
introduced are tame in the extreme, and the more 
striking effects are borrowed from the masters. With- 
out entertaining a very exalted opinion of M. Gou- 
nod’s merits as a composer, I am not exacting or too 
critical, in expecting something much better from 
him than this somewhat weak attempt.at sacred wri- 
ting. Nevertheless, as the production of one of the 
most popular of modern musicians, it possesses an 
interest which would not perhaps otherwise attach to 
it. The mass was very creditably produced on last 
Sunday, when I had the pleasure of hearing it. It 
was directed by Mr. Thunder, who presided at the 
fine organ at this church, assisted by a large and 
well trained Choir. 

Our New Masical Society, the “Mendelssohn,” 
formed last Spring, held their annual meeting last 
week and permanently organized. They promise the 
production of the “ Walpurgis Night,” at their first 
Concert in October. 

Mr. Wolfsohn is still in Europe, but is expected 
to be in the city before the end of the month. He 
has in contemplation a series of Soirées, assisted by 
Mr. Kopta, and a ’cello player, whom he expects to 
bring with him from Germany. 

Messrs. Jarvis and Cross have likewise been so- 
journing on the Continent, during the vacation, and 
are now on their way homeward. These gentlemen 
will also do something in the matinée or soirée way ; 
so that with the “Germania,” the Opers, and the oth- 
er attractions promised, and herein already noted, 
the friends of music will have enough to occupy and 
interest them. MERcUrTIO. 


In a late number of the Revue des Deux Mondes is 
an article by the well-known publicist, Henry Blaze 
de Bury, entitled “Shakespeare and his Musicians.” 
The writer is closely affiliated with German muasi- 
* cians, and is especially convinced of the musical im- 
portance of the “prophet of Manich,”” Richard Wag- 
ner, the composer of “Tannhiiuser,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Rienzi,” etc. He pitilessly exposes the decline of 
French music, and arraigns it for making of Shakes- 
peare’s characters, Goethe's Faust, and Schiller’s 
Carlos inanimate corpses, on which to hang its mis- 
erable tatters. He charges the manufacturers of li- 
brettos with a “pure stérilité et impuissance,” and 
pities the poor composers who condescend to thresh 
such straw. Unfortunately, the composers them- 
selves were most to blame, for they sought out-of-the- 
wavy ideas and buried them under effect-straining sit- 
uations, bravura pieces, marches, and dancing melo- 
dies, agreeable entr’acte music, ballets, and masquer- 
ades. Gounod is particularly censured as having 
transformed Gretchen into a Parisian grisette. The 
unworthiness of his new opera, “Romeo and Juliet,” 
beside the treatment of the same subject by Bellini— 
to whom, however, the writer is not very favorably 
inclined either—is dwelt upon. Rossini in his 
“Othello” had been inspired at least by a spark of 
Shakespearian genius, but Gounod sacrifices feeling 
and character in order to make them the hot-beds of 
his parasitical creations. —Nation. 


The death of Mr. Bartholomew, the librettist of 
Mendelssohn’s oratorios, occurred on the 18th ult. 
He wrote the book of “Elijah” for Mendelssohn, but 
did not select the subject for the composer, as it has 
been erroneously stated. Mendelssohn was struck 
with the little volume of Elijah’s career from the pen 
of Krammacher, the celebrated German preacher, 
and out of these materials prepared the outline for 
Bartholomew of the Propheg’s career. The late Mr. 
Bartholomew also prepared the books of “Eli”? and 
“Naaman” for Costa. His last achievement, the 
words of Mr. Costa's Ode to the Sultan, provoked a 
good deal of banter among the critics. The deceased 
author was certainly no poet, but he was a good and 
conscientious man, who earned the personal respect 
of all that knew him. His wife is well known in mu- 
sical circles as Mrs. Mounsey-Bartholomew, an or- 
ganist and composer of ability.—Orchestra, Aug. 24. 


A Picture oF Herr Joacuim.—In an article on 
the “‘Pletares of the year,” the Saturday Review says, 
—“Violinists have not generally much reason to be 
thankful to painters, who rarely understand either 
the form of the instrament or the manner of perform- 
ance. Mr. Watts seems to be an exception to this 
rule. His ‘“Lamplight Study, Here Joachim,” is 





absolutely true in its interpretation of violin-playing. 
The instrument is held as a master holds it, and the 
hair of the bow presses with due force and touches 
the strings in the right place ; the violin, too, is beau- 
tifully drawn. There is great power in the treat- 
ment of the face, but Mr. Watts has strongly exag- 
rated the greenish tones that occur in lamplight. 
ferr Joachim has so much green in his complexion 
as to remind us of nothing human, ‘so far as color is 
concerned, unless it be Mr. Kinglake’s written por- 
trait of the Emperor Napoleon when under the influ- 
ence of mortal fear. Joachim’s face is green, his hair 
is green, his fiddle is green, and the hair of his bow 
is green. The me are lustreless, like lamps gone 
out, and the whole picture has the disadvantage of 
being terribly chilled in the varnish, so that it seems 
as if there were a smoke between us and it. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, it is a noble portrait ; 
the massive head is grandly modelled, and the gravi- 
ty of the face, as well as its expression of energy, 
justly rebukes the Philistines who consider fiddling a 
light and trifling occupation. To pass one’s life in 
the interpretation of great music as Herr Joachim 
does, and to bring to the task some true greatness of 
one’s own, isa destiny which, though beyond the 
reach of most of us, and outside of our faculties and 
tastes, is at least as noble as common bus‘ness, and, 
perhaps, for the fall development of modern civiliza- 
tion, almost as necessary.” 

Mostc 1x A Country Crurcn 1n France.—We 
extract the following from “A Week in a French 
Country House,” by Adelaide Sartoris :—“Our Sun- 
day function went off very brilliantly, and was emi- 
nently successful. The church was crammed from 
one end to the other with the relations and friends of 
the young people who were the principal objects of 
interest in the ceremony. I found that it was not a 
confirmation service, but the taking of their first 
Communion by the young viliage childrea who had 
just been confirmed. And what with the part they 
took and the part that we took in the performance, I 
must say that I think it was altogether as unedifying 
a spectacle as I ever assisted at. Our programme 
was singular but effective. First came the glorious 
Tantum ergo, for which Monsieur Kiowski had sacri- 
ficed himself with such a good grace, and which 
went beautifully—Monsieur Jacques, with a roll of 
music for a baton, directing for all the world as 
though we had been in a theatre. Then Ursula sung 
her Marcello Psalm, and the grave tones went surg- 
ing over the church in great waves of sound, and 
sending shivers down one’s spine. Then followed a 
trio—ulso by Marcello—sung by Ursula, Monsieur 
Kiowski, and Monsieur Charles ; this, too, was beau- 
tiful and perfectly devout. After it came Jeanne’s 
and Madame Martin’s sweet hymn to the Virgin; 
then a cantique by the village girls, as trivial and 
profane as the romances one hears upon the street 
organs, and very like them; then Ursula got up 
again and sang her Stradella love-song, transmogri- 
fied for the first three or four bars into an O Salutaris, 
and then suddenly flaming out into very earthly 
ecstasies in right good Italian. Fortunately it was a 
song with a Da capo to it, so that she was able to 
relapse into devotion and Latin again at the conclu- 
sion. It wasa splendid piece of audacity and a 
splendid piece of art ; but although I could not help 
being transported with it, my conscience kept put- 
ting up a regretful protest all the time, and I could 
not bear her doing it. However, she had never been 
taught anything but singing, and religion has to be 
learnt as well as everything else. The performance 
wound up with a quartet (the most serious they 
could find) out-of Rossini’s Zancredi, sung without 
any attempt at disguise in its native Italian. Mixed 
up with all this came bits of the regular mass masic, 
executed in our tribune (but not by us) upon a little 
braying, fiendish old organ with about as much re- 
gard to time and tune as distinguishes the infant Ger- 
man band in London streets. Alternating with it 
came doleful gusts of nasal chanting from the officia- 
ting priests below. No one eopeneee to have the 
slightest idea what was the right moment for any- 
thing to take place, and we made three or four false 
starts, cropping out into O Salutarises and Amabilises 
upon improper occasions, and being rebuked for it 
and speedily reduced to silence by Monsieur le Curé, 
who kept up a series of mysterious telegraphic com- 
munications with us by means of his arms from the 
other end of the church, where he was (I suppose) 
praying at the high altar. Sometimes he ses | 
waved and beckoned ; at other times he protested, 
and as it were thrust us back again into our seats ; 
and once or twice he did something that looked un- 
commonly like shaking his fist at us, when we per- 
sisted in opening our mouths in the wrong place. 
His energetic and expressive movements were all we 
had to guide us, and I think it was wonderful that 
the music did not go worse astray.” 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Up, u>, gallant youths! (Si baldi garzon). 
Bass voice. “Romeo and Julie‘.” 40 
O, love, with thy torch. (Amor, si la tua face) “ 60 
Angel that wearest. (Angiol che vesté). « 60 
Three selections from Gounod’s newest opera. The 
first who sing them will be best ‘‘posted up” as to the 
beauties of the music, which is one of the ‘‘sensa- 
tions’’ of Europe, at present. 
Sweet! sweet! Song. G. B. Allen. 30 
A charming variation on the song of the little bird 
who cries “‘Sweet! sweet !” in the morning. 
Arise, my love, arise! (Wach auf, mein Lieb !) 
Song. Ad. Neuendorf. 50 
Pressed to your loving heart. (Alpenklage). S’g. 
Helzel 


Two German songs with translations. One is 
tempted to call them unusually pretty, although 
there are too many good things of the kind to safely 
say 80. The rstisafreeand fresh morning song, 
and the second is in the loveable Suabian dialect. 

Fair Newport. Song. W. Harland, 30 

The words are an emanation from the poet Bachel- 
der, and the ‘fair’ of ‘Newport’? ought to do no less 
than sing the song which compliments them. 


Instrumental. 


Tell me, darling. Quickstep. Dr. Ordway. 35 
A quickstep or march used to be the highest aspi- 
ration of our players and composers. Here is some- 
thing with the old name, but finely wrought and 
very brilliant. 
Traumerie. (Reverie). Schumann. 25 
It is a pleasure to play these shorter pieces of Schu- 
mann, only to enjoy their exquisite workmanship. 
There is as mach music in these two pages, as some- 
times in a doten more diffusely elaborated. 
Whispering Breeze Polka. C.J. Dorn. 30 
Hasa kind of rushing, whispering sound, which 
comports well with the title. 
Amoretten tanze Waltzes. 
Brilliant. 
Beware! Waltz. J. S. Knight. 30 
Champagne Charlie. Polka. * Fs Gg 
Mr. Knight has made two very fortunate selections 
of themes. ‘‘Beware” is Longfellow’s ‘“‘beware ! take 
care! she is fooling thee!” set to music, or rather 
without the words. And rattling, clattering Charlie 
comes in splendidly in the quick changes of the polka. 


Gung’l. 60 


Maria Varsoviana. Planel. 30 

Olivia Polka. “ 30 

Forget-me-not Waltz. “60 
Three able compositions. 


Books. 


Tne Greeting. A collection of Glees, Quar- 
tets, Choruses, Part songs, &c. 
By ZL. O. Emerson. $1.38 
This will be found to be one ofthe most ‘‘usable” 
glee bocks brought out for many years. The music 
is easy enough to please the popular taste, which dis- 
likes difficulty, and there is quite enough of character 
toit to please more exacting singers. It will be a 
welcome visitor to the “‘extra rehearsals” of choirs, 
and to musical assemblages generally. 
Moscuetss’ Stupies. Op. 70. Book 2. 3.00 
These contain the results of many years experience 
of the veteranteacher. Almost unnecessary trouble 
has been taken, in providing two ways of fingering 
many passages, and the whole is carefully fitted for 
instructers and their pupils. 





Music py Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies . Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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